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THE  PLOUGH  AND  THE  BOOK 


HE  Scotch  people  are  accused  of  being 
deficient  in  humor.  The  great  Dr.  John- 
son said  it,  so  there  must  be  some  truth 
in  it.  With  all  that,  they  are  about  the 
only  people  who  tell  stories  against 
themselves.  An  Englishman  or  a 
Frenchman  would  disdain  to  do  such  a 
thing.  Here  is  something  apropos  to 
this  address.  Up  in  Lammermoor,  amid 
scenes   which   Walter   Scott   made  fa- 


mous, and  against  their  background  brought  into  bold  relief  the 
characters  of  Ravenswood,  Lucy  Ashton  and  Caleb  Balderstone, 
there  lived  not  so  many  years  ago  a  young  parson,  a  hard-work- 
ing, earnest  man.  In  his  congregation  was  an  old  lady,  Janet 
Anderson  by  name,  who  was  a  great  "sermon  taster,"  as  Ian 
Maclaren  calls  a  somewhat  similar  character  in  one  of  his  stories. 
A  few  days  after  the  minister  had  delivered  what  he  thought  was 
a  superlative  effort  in  the  way  of  a  sermon  he  made  bold  to  call 
on  Janet  to  find  out  her  opinion  of  it.  The  conversation  ran 
about  as  follows: 

"Well,  Janet,  how  did  you  like  my  sermon  last  Sunday?" 

"Weel,  weel,  Minister,  I  was'na  just  pleased  with  it.  Ye  ken. 
Minister,  ye  read  it,  and  I  dinna  like  read  sermons." 

"Yes,  but  Janet,"  quoth  the  minister,  "it  was  full  of  good  doc- 
trine and  unction." 

"Yes,  I  understand  that,  Minister,  but  you  must  admit  it 
was'na  well  read." 

The  minister  still  persevered,  and  trying  to  pin  Janet  down  to 
some  solid  statement  took  another  tack  and  addressed  her 
further: 

"You  must  realize  that  it  showed  great  care  and  that  I  was 
earnest  in  what  I  said.  You  will  admit  that  it  was  suitable  to 
the  occasion." 

"Weel,  weel,  Minister,  if  you  must  have  my  opinion  from  the 
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bottom  of  my  heart,  I  just  made  up  my  mind  that  all  said  and 
done  it  was'na  worth  reading." 

Nov/  I  am  going  to  read  this  address.  That  is  admitted. 
The  two  last  points  which  Janet  made  you  must  judge  for  your- 
selves. 

Tweedside  is  a  classic  piece  of  ground.  It  is  a  broad  valley 
with  rich  lands  by  the  side  of  its  streams,  and  gradually  as  you 
leave  them  it  swells  in  gentle  rises  to  far-off  hills,  where  the 
heather  grows  and  where  moss-hags  feed  the  burnies  that  sparkle 
and  sing  as  they  flow  toward  the  parent  river.  It  is  the  land  of 
Scott,  of  Leyden  and  of  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  a 
classic  land  full  of  poetry  and  romance  the  folklore  of  by- 
gone days.  It  is  a  land  of  big  men  and  big  farms.  The  soil  is 
not  so  rich  or  prolific  as  the  Iowa  prairie,  but  for  stock  raising  it 
probably  has  no  equal.  Cattle,  sheep  and  horses  find  a  congenial 
home,  and  long  years  of  splendid  achievement  have  placed  its 
agriculturists  in  the  highest  niche  of  that  delightful  art,  for  pro- 
gressive farming  is  art  of  the  highest  degree. 

The  sheep  industry  has  reached  in  the  above  region  a  premier 
place.  With  the  men  who  have  built  it  up  during  countless  gen- 
erations, it  is  almost  instinct  that  rules  their  work  Son  imitates 
father  and  improves  on  his  ways.  The  whole  air  is  permeated 
with  the  worship  of  the  soil.  The  Ptolemies  themselves  never 
regarded  land  with  greater  respect  nor  held  on  to  it  with  keener 
grip  than  those  Border  land-owners.  Estates  seldom  change 
hands  and  the  peasant,  working  hard,  but  not  overdriven,  well 
housed  and  fairly  fed,  looks  upon  a  ducal  castle  as  a  sort  of  Tem- 
ple of  Fame. 

You  will  ask  me  what  this  leads  up  to.  Well,  here  is  the 
story.  Near  the  banks  of  the  Whiteadder,  a  tributary  of  the  Tweed, 
stood  a  church  among  the  pinewoods.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.  If  you  sat  in  the  east  "L,"  and  turning,  looked  through  its 
old-fashioned,  diamond-shaped  windows,  your  eye  rested  on  a 
pleasant  garden  and  a  plain,  solidly-built  manse,  whose  porch 
and  walls  were  festooned  with  fruit  trees  and  flowers.  From 
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the  other  side  you  saw  nothing  but  woods,  great  pines  branching 
half-way  up  and  swaying  gently  as  the  breeze  played  through 
their  boughs.  In  summer  days  the  woods  were  melodious  with 
birds — in  winter  there  was  ever  a  weird,  melancholy  sort  of  mur- 
mur, an  eerie  sound  when  the  sun  had  sunk  and  the  dark  night 
closed  upon  the  solemn  scene.  Backward  your  memory  turns  to 
those  days  when  impressions  are  vivid  and  the  world  is  still  at 
your  feet. 

The  minister  is  one  of  the  old  school,  intense  in  his  Chris- 
tainity,  broad  in  his  views  but  devout,  with  strong  literary  lean- 
ings, versed  especially  in  the  poets,  and  above  all  with  a  great 
bump  of  charity,  exemplified  in  his  daily  life-work.  He  loved 
Nature  and  could  transfer  it  to  canvas,  a  great  gift  for  a  country 
parson  whose  life  was  laid  among  simple  but  beautiful  scenes. 
The  fine  fibre  of  his  soul  had  to  come  in  contact  with  the  rugged 
peasantry,  who  made  up  the  great  bulk  of  his  congregation, — a 
peasantry  who  were  great  at  the  plough,  mighty  in  that  greatest 
of  books,  the  Bible,  and  tenacious  of  their  religious  views.  Look- 
ing back  through  the  vista  of  nearly  half  a  century,  how  much 
good  you  could  find  in  that  little  kirk.  Now  it  is  but  a  speck  on 
the  ocean,  then  it  was  the  pivot  on  which  your  future  life  swung. 

Every  Sabbath  morning  about  a  minute  before  the  minister 
entered,  a  tall,  burly  man,  slow  of  step,  but  of  imposing  appear- 
ance, walked  up  the  aisle,  and  took  his  seat  opposite  the  pew  we 
occupied.  He  was  just  over  fifty  years  of  age  at  the  time  we 
speak  of,  but  had  already  earned  fame,  for  it  was  John  Wilson, 
the  author  of  "British  Farming."  He  lived  some  four  miles 
away,  and,  when  health  permitted,  attended  the  little  church  in 
the  woods.  Pencil  in  hand  he  took  notes  of  the  sermon  and  in 
the  afternoon  when  he  went  home  these  were  extended  and  sent 
to  a  bed-ridden  relative.  The  leading  motive  of  his  life  was  duty. 
In  his  leonine  head  lay  a  massive  brain  and  a  practical  one.  He 
had  been  raised  on  a  farm,  knew  every  side  of  the  work,  and  on 
his  big  farm  at  Edington  Mains,  a  holding  of  some  1,200  acres,  it 
was  a  complex  proposition,  as  he  had  from  a  stiff,  heavy  loam  to 
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a  weak  moorland  soil  to  work  on.  Then  away  in  the  Lammer- 
moors  he  had  two  "hill  and  half  hill"  farms.  We  mean  by  the 
latter  expression,  partly  arable.  Those  were  sound  grazings  car- 
rying a  splendid  stock  of  Leicester-Cheviot  and  Blackfaced  stock. 
He  had  therefore  the  practical  side  of  the  question  ever  before  his 
eyes.  More  than  that,  he  was  eminently  successful  from  a  finan- 
cial point  of  view  and  would  undoubtedly  have  been  much  more 
so  except  for  indifferent  health.  From  this  cause  he  was  driven 
from  the  plough  to  the  book.  A  straw  shows  how  the  wind 
blows — a  persevering  spider  turned  the  tide  of  Scotland's  welfare 
when  the  brave  Bruce  watched  its  efforts  culminating  in  suc- 
cess— the  falling  apple  told  Newton  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  and 
so  Wilson,  who  was  more  or  less  delicate,  gave  us  "British 
Farming"  and  the  article  on  "Agriculture"  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Brittanica.  Both  of  those  works  have  outlived  their  usefulness, 
but  they  came  at  a  great  era  in  the  agriculture  of  the  world. 

As  great  a  dreamer  as  our  old  friend  was,  vast  in  his  vision, 
feeling  the  pulsation  of  days  in  store,  living  as  he  had  done  in  the 
strenuous  days  when  Peel  had  turned  from  Protection  to  Free 
Trade,  watching  the  Crimean  war,  and  seeing  shortly  after  the 
South  prostrate,  beaten  but  not  discouraged,  he  could  not  antici- 
pate the  wondrous  changes  that  had  to  come.  Who  could  do  so? 
Could  he  tell  what  changes  would  come  when  the  prairies  were 
bridged  by  mighty  railroads  and  the  flowers  bright  with  color 
should  give  way  to  corn  and  wheat?  A  fairy's  wand  swept  over 
the  sleeping  land  and  gave  birth  to  a  new  creation.  The  hand 
of  the  machinist,  presaging  the  future,  was  working  out  the  prob- 
lem of  the  steam-plough,  the  reaper  and  mower,  the  threshing- 
machine,  and  now  the  self-binder  and  a  hundred  other  labor 
saving  inventions.  Wilson  saw  their  birth,  but  he  did  not  realize 
their  mission  as  we  see  it  today.  Imperial  Caesar  said:  "I  came, 
I  saw,  I  conquered,"  but  the  last  was  left  out  in  Wilson's  life. 
He  saw  the  sunrise  of  this  change,  but  he  could  not  realize  its 
conquering  march.  Like  Moses  on  Nebo's  top,  with  no  com- 
panions but  the  lion  and  the  eagle,  viewing  that  land  of  milk  and 
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honey  which  was  the  goal  of  his  heart  and  ambition  and  yet  not 
allowed  to  tread  on  its  hallowed  soil,  so  Wilson  never  saw  the 
prairies  of  America,  the  sheep  pastures  of  Australia,  the  estancias 
of  the  Argentine,  those  great  reservoirs  of  nature,  of  unearned 
increment  which  have  revolutionized  the  food  producing  indus- 
tries of  the  world. 

When  the  plough  struck  the  land  of  Cortez  and  La  Salle,  when 
the  Mormons  and  the  Forty-niners  crossed  the  plains  and  ex- 
posed their  wealth,  a  new  era  in  agriculture  had  come.  The 
books  on  agricultural  subjects  of  fifty  years  ago  have  now  little 
relative  value.  Their  usefulness  is  past.  As  in  other  industries, 
so  in  agriculture.  The  Psalms  of  David,  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
Shakespeare's  soliloquy  on  the  soul,  Macaulay's  Essay  on  War- 
ren Hastings,  and  many  another  written  page,  will  last  as  long 
as  time,  but  the  work  which  treats  of  passing  subjects  soon 
grows  dim  and  becomes  out  of  date. 

In  agriculture  what  has  wrought  this  change?  Look  back 
seventy-five  years.  Then  we  had  the  sickle  and  the  flail.  Today 
we  have  the  self-binder  and  the  threshing-machine.  Then  we  had 
the  wagon  and  the  sailing-ship.  Today  the  railroad  and  the 
steamer.  Seventy-five  years  ago  we  had  the  inception  of  those 
things,  fifty  years  ago  the  realization,  and  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  the  perfection  of  them.  There  will  be  improvements,  but 
it  is  likely  that  so  far  as  principles  are  concerned  we  have  reached 
the  climax  of  human  genius  in  the  line  of  harvesting  and  dispos- 
ing of  our  crops.  As  the  flail  and  the  winnowing  sheet  served 
for  thousands  of  years,  it  is  likely  that  a  machine  which  can  reap 
and  thresh  and  sack  grain  will  stand  the  test  of  many  a  century. 
The  ratio  of  increase  in  the  improvement  of  farm  machinery  has 
been  very  marked;  in  fact,  it  has  been  revolution  when  you  come 
to  the  tillage  of  the  soil.  The  question  of  feeding,  the  utilization 
of  manures,  the  advancement  in  agricultural  architecture,  by  com- 
parison seem  almost  to  have  stood  still  when  we  look  at  the  great 
strides  made  on  the  mechanical  side  of  agricultural  work.  An- 
other new  era  is  at  hand.    It  is  the  scientific  side;  the  day  of  the 
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Book;  for  the  hour  of  the  Plough  is  passing.  We  have  reached 
the  place  where  human  genius  has  done  its  noblest  work  and  now 
we  are  facing  other  problems  which  will  need  the  working  of  the 
mind  or  concentrated  thought  as  applied  to  the  realization  of  the 
day  of  concentrated  agriculture. 

The  coming  work  will  be  with  the  soil  and  how  to  get  the  best 
results  from  it,  the  improvement  not  only  of  our  breeds  of  live- 
stock, but  of  our  grains  and  grasses,  of  our  methods  of  feeding. 
Away  in  the  distance  we  see  a  transformation  scene  in  this  vista 
just  as  we  have  seen  it  in  our  farm  implements,  or  as  we  see  it 
exemplified  every  day  in  our  packing-houses.  Compare  the  meth- 
ods of  the  old  slaughter  house  with  those  of  the  up-to-date  pack- 
ing plants  of  this  hour.  Those  marvels  of  this  age  can  be  dupli- 
cated on  the  farm,  but  it  will  take  study  and  science  and  patience 
to  find  the  "open  sesame."  The  Book  will  help  more  than  the 
Plough. 

Until  now  there  has  been  a  dearth  of  literature  in  the  purely 
agricultural  world.  Virgil  among  the  ancients  gave  us  some- 
thing tangible,  but  from  his  time  it  is  a  long  lapse  to  the  present 
era.  And  in  that  we  have  little  printed  matter  which  will  stand 
the  test  of  time.  Rome  had  a  great  leaning  towards  agriculture. 
She  saw  that  her  commerce  depended  upon  it,  and  not  only  her 
commerce,  but  her  bone  and  sinew.  Then  came  a  long  period  of 
darkness  with  the  book  of  agriculture  almost  sealed,  at  least  for- 
gotten. The  Reformation,  the  advent  of  printing,  brought  a 
change;  and  in  looking  over  history  we  come  across  traces  of 
written  chapters  in  the  realm  of  agriculture.  But  they  are  few 
and  far  between.  We  never  go  back  to  look  for  them.  To  the 
present  generation  they  are  of  no  value,  and  yet  there  were  great 
minds  at  work. 

We  would  be  the  last  to  throw  a  stone  at  the  able  writers  of 
the  past.  It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  have  seen  and  associated 
with  many  of  them.  Wilson,  McCombie,  Willie  MacDonald,  edi- 
tor of  the  North  British  Agriculturist,  and  many  others  of  lesser 
note,  who  have  all  left  behind  them  imprints  of  their  greatness. 
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But  then  what  does  it  all  amount  to?  They  have  only  touched 
the  fringe  of  the  wondrous  field  of  agriculture.  Two  of  those 
men  will  be  known  by  reputation  to  you:  Wilson  by  his  writings, 
McCombie  by  his  work  in  improving  the  Aberdeen-Angus;  but 
probably  you  never  heard  of  the  last — MacDonald — and  yet  for 
years  he  shaped  by  his  fertile  pen  the  agricultural  policy  of 
Scotland  and  indirectly  influenced  the  whole  world;  for  Scotland 
has  been  the  birth-place  of  much  that  is  good  in  the  realms  of 
live  stock  and  mixed  farming.  Directly,  nothing  of  MacDonald's 
genius  in  the  world  of  agricultural  literature  has  lived.  The 
mighty  force  of  his  pen  spent  itself  in  the  hour  he  lived.  Born 
at  the  plough,  he  worked  up  through  farm  life  to  an  editor's 
chair,  reached  the  highest  flight  of  success  in  his  work,  and  then 
dropped  down  to  join  the  endless  multitude  who  day  by  day 
sail  from  the  shores  of  time;  and  today  the  world  of  agriculture 
knows  him  not. 

Many  an  hour  we  have  thought  and  dreamed  over  the  above 
lesson.  Wison,  and  possibly  MacDonald,  had  a  far  wider  sphere 
of  influence  than  McCombie  when  they  lived.  They  were  men 
who  in  general  intellectual  ability  far  outshone  the  rugged  old 
Aberdeenshire  breeder — and  yet  McCombie's  name  will  outlive 
either,  for  he  built  on  Watson's  foundation  a  type  of  animal  which 
in  ages  to  come  will  be  associated  with  his  name.  He  left  behind 
him  a  living  monument.  Every  load  of  Angus  bullocks  testifies 
to  his  genius.  McCombie  drew  upon  two  books — the  Book  of 
Experience,  which  was  printed  on  his  own  mind,  a  wide  open 
mind — he  had  to  have  that  or  he  could  never  have  drawn  on  the 
mighty  springs  which  feed  the  river  of  successful  breeding.  He 
drew  also  on  the  Book  of  Pedigree,  then  unpublished,  yet  the 
records  were  there,  partly  in  his  mind,  partly  on  registers  kept  by 
others  and  himself,  and  this  leads  me  to  the  above  subject,  for 
so  far  as  the  live  stock  breeder  is  concerned  this  is  the  greatest 
of  all  books. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  PEDIGREE 

It  is  as  old  as  the  records  of  time.  Look  in  that  grand  old 
book,  the  Bible,  and  you  will  find  it — page  after  page.  In  more 
modern  days  you  find  it  in  Burke's  Peerage,  and  then,  greatest  of 
all  for  system  and  scientific  handling,  in  Coate's  Herd  Book,  and 
following  that  example  countless  others.  What  human  brains 
and  human  hands  could  do  with  the  animal  was  shivered  to  atoms 
by  the  human  heart.  Over  the  reproduction  of  the  human  race 
there  is  no  evident  control.  The  whispering  trees  could  tell  you 
many  a  story  of  romances  which  had  nothing  but  the  strings  of 
the  heart  to  play  upon  and  breaking  the  bounds  of  all  reason, 
reckoning  nothing  with  futurity,  dealing  only  with  the  passions, 
the  loves  of  the  present,  dashed  into  unions  which  could  never 
stand  the  test  of  time.  On  the  banks  of  the  Nile  the  Ptolemies 
ran  out  a  great  race  by  incest  and  luxury. 

This  subject  of  pedigree  has  been  the  theme  of  the  ages  and 
it  is  a  study  for  the  future.  Leave  behind  the  throbbing  question 
of  humanity  and  let  us  take  up  the  field  of  selection  in  animals. 
In  the  pages  of  Punch,  the  great  English  journal  of  caricature,  a 
paper  that  is  a  barometer  of  public  opinion,  appeared  some  years 
ago  a  satire  that  you  might  designate  "The  Man  and  the  Beast." 
An  inferior-looking  little  man,  with  a  shallow  face  and  retreating 
chin,  a  duke  in  rank,  stood  gazing  at  a  magnificent  Shorthorn 
bull.  We  cannot  quote  the  words,  for  the  pages  of  Punch 
are  not  at  our  elbow,  but  the  human  aristocrat  looking  at  the  bull 
said  something  to  this  effect:  "What  a  grand  fellow  you  are!" 
to  which  the  bull  replied,  "Ah,  my  lord,  you  would  have  been  as 
grand  a  specimen  of  the  human  race  if  the  same  pains  had  been 
spent  on  your  breeding  as  on  mine!" 

As  said  above,  the  Shorthorn  Herd  Book  is  the  oldest  as  ap- 
plied to  modern  agriculture.  It  is  a  mighty  book,  full  of  stories 
not  yet  fully  told.  It  is  the  guiding  star  of  the  modern  breeder  of 
Shorthorn  cattle,  and  yet  it  has  led  him  into  many  a  devious 
path.    It  lays  snares  and  digs  pits.    It  is  a  guide  only  when  you 
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apply  common  sense  to  its  methods.  With  all  that  it  has  been 
a  powerful  engine  for  good,  and  notwithstanding  its  ups  and 
downs,  its  errors  and  mistakes,  it  is  going  to  stand  the  test  of 
time.  If  you  abuse  it,  it  retaliates.  The  very  key  to  the  arch  is 
incest.  For  its  basis  it  calls  for  the  best  blood  to  be  piled  on  the 
best  blood.  It  goes  further.  It  wants  family  likeness.  What  you 
want  is  to  produce  animals  like  Belvidere,  a  Royal  Windsor,  a 
Fourth  Duke  of  Clarence,  or  something  like  Choice  Goods.  These 
names  are  used  just  as  they  come  to  mind.  To  do  this  you  must 
concentrate  blood.  You  may  make  a  bold  outcross,  but  you  must 
return  to  the  main  line  again.  Experience  tells  us  if  you  digress 
too  much  you  lose  the  intense  power  of  reproduction. 

Where  we  have  gone  wrong  in  this  country  is  that  we  have 
expected  the  book  of  pedigree  to  make  the  animal.  Paste  a  lot 
of  pedigrees  together,  select  the  blood  that  looks  best  on  paper 
and  mate  them  in  the  yard.  That  is  the  abuse  of  pedigree,  not  the 
use  of  it.  Now  Bates,  who  was  the  greatest  cattle-man  of  modern 
times,  or  in  fact  of  all  time,  so  far  as  published  history  is  con- 
cerned, used  pedigree  only  as  an  adjunct  to  his  far-seeing  ideas. 
He  could  not  do  without  it,  but  it  was  only  a  part  of  his  prescrip- 
tion in  mixing  animals.  It  was  with  him  as  it  must  be  with  all 
great  breeders,  the  animal  first,  the  pedigree  second.  He  wanted 
the  best  material  for  both  sides.  A  good  animal  with  no  ped- 
igree was  useless  to  him,  a  bad  animal  with  a  pedigree  of  the 
brightest  blue  was  equally  useless.  Sticking  to  this  idea,  as  you 
must  stick  if  you  go  into  this  line  of  work,  he  produced  in  his 
lifetime  the  best  general-purpose  race  of  cattle  ever  shown  to  the 
world.  We  say  this  without  reserve,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Aberdeen-Angus  is  pre-eminent  on  the  block,  that  the 
Hereford  is  unequalled  as  a  grazer,  that  the  Holstein,  the  Ayr- 
shire and  the  Jersey  have  no  peer  at  the  pail.  What  did  Bates 
leave  our  fathers?  An  ideal  animal.  Great  at  the  block,  great  at 
the  pail,  with  high  courage  and  splendid  symmetry,  healthy,  vig- 
orous and  prolific.  We  admit  that  toward  the  end  of  his  career 
he  was  not  so  bold  as  in  his  younger  days.  Nor  will  we  be.  Time 
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dims  the  eye  and  sometimes  the  intellect  and  it  is  not  fair  to  com- 
pare seventy-five  with  forty-five.  After  his  herd  was  dispersed 
they  fell  victims  to  the  fashion  of  pedigrees.  Mark  that  we  do 
not  say  the  book.  Part  of  them  came  to  America.  They  got  just 
as  bad  treatment  here  as  at  home.  Yet  they  survived  many  a  day, 
the  male  retaining  marvelous  vigor,  the  female  decaying,  becom- 
ing non-productive,  weedy  and  in  many  cases  consumptive. 
Those  facts  are  cited  to  show  you  the  use  and  abuse  of  pedigree. 

Let  us  see  how  it  applies  particularly  to  this  country.  We 
have  had  few  breeders  of  pure-bred  cattle  in  America.  We 
have  endless  numbers  of  dealers;  some  people  would  call  them 
speculators.  There  is  no  mud-slinging  in  those  words.  We  are 
merely  trying  to  explain  the  real  situation.  For  example,  as  we 
began  with  the  Shorthorn,  we  shall  go  back  to  it.  In  Great 
Britain  we  have  the  names  of  no  end  of  great  breeders  to  conjure 
with:  Bates,  Booth,  Knightley,  Cruickshank,  Marr,  and  now 
Duthie.  Sweep  the  horizon  in  this  side  and  only  one  famous 
name  looms  up,  Abram  Renick.  Those  men  have  all  been  dis- 
tinctive in  their  work,  but  of  the  whole  lot  whom  have  we  left  but 
Cruickshank  and  his  disciple,  Duthie?  Today  we  are  going  wild 
on  Cruickshanks.  Have  we  stopped  to  think  and  study  as  to 
whether  this  stamp  of  cattle  is  suitable  to  our  wants?  We  know 
that  as  a  beef-making  machine  they  are  admirable,  but  are  they 
suited  to  our  climate  and  our  vast  semi-dairy  districts,  where  we 
need  a  combination  of  beef  and  milk?  Can  they  fight  the  duel 
for  existence  on  the  plains  with  the  Hereford?  Are  they  the  type 
we  want?  Pedigree  answers  yes,  for  they  are  bred  a  la  Cruick- 
shank and,  as  with  the  Bates  cattle,  you  must  not  leave  that  sacred 
blood!  Even  when  a  breeder  is  descanting  on  its  merits  you  must 
not  blow  your  nose.  You  might  interrupt  the  even  tenor  of  his 
discourse. 

It  is  evident  we  have  gathered  little  experience  from  the  prac- 
tical disappearance  of  the  best  strains  of  Bates  blood,  that  Ren- 
ick's  beautiful  cattle,  little  gems  of  bovinity,  have  almost  disap- 
peared, for  we  are  plunged  into  the  Niagara  of  Cruickshankism 
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and  our  breeders  seem  unable  to  get  out  of  the  stream  and  must 
go  headlong  over  the  falls.  No  one  admires  those  cattle,  in  their 
proper  sphere,  more  than  the  speaker,  and  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  used  in  Aberdeenshire  and  other  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  even  in  places  like  Ontario,  where  they  did  wonders 
under  the  regime  of  Jamie  Davidson;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  suit  the  conditions  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  the  great 
breeding  ground  of  this  country.  In  other  words,  in  this  country 
we  are  slaves  to  pedigree  instead  of  it  being  our  humble  servant. 
When  you  approach  it  either  as  a  theoretical  or  practical  study, 
reflect  on  the  past,  try  to  draw  lessons  from  its  victories  and  de- 
feats, study  well  the  conditions  you  live  in,  as  they  are  reflected 
in  the  present,  and  possibly  you  may  gain  a  sight  into  the  mystic 
future. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  study  than  the  Book  of  Pedi- 
gree. In  the  winter  nights  when  snow  is  king  and  the  hours  of 
work  are  restricted  by  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  you  can  while 
away  many  an  hour  with  eventual  profit  to  yourself,  for  it  is  a 
fair  field  that  lies  before  you.  If  you  embark  on  your  life's  voy- 
age as  a  breeder  of  pure-bred  stock  you  will  need  to  consult  the 
"Book"  many  a  time  and  oft,  but  keep  in  mind  that  individual 
merit  is  the  target  aimed  at.  The  sight  on  the  barrel  is  the  Book 
of  Pedigree,  no  more  no  less.  The  gun  is  useless  without  the 
former  and  so  are  you  without  the  latter. 

A  CHAIR  OF  JOURNALISM. 

It  is  proposed  to  found  a  Chair  of  Journalism  at  this  College. 
As  we  view  it,  this  will  resolve  itself  into  a  hybrid  work.  Les- 
sons in  journalism  will  be  the  primary  object,  but  indirectly  it 
will  inspire  students  with  a  love  of  literature.  There  is  a  demand 
for  material  in  this  line.  Curtiss  tells  me  he  is  seldom  without  an 
application  from  some  leading  newspaper  or  magazine  for  a 
young  man's  services  in  the  way  of  editing  or  helping  to  arrange 
and  collaborate  an  agricultural  department.    Not  every  one  is 
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gifted  with  a  literary  turn.  You  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out  of 
a  sow's  ear,  but  you  can  always  educate  a  man's  mind  and  turn 
what  is  naturally  dull  into  a  more  active  and  searching  intellect. 
Or,  in  other  words,  it  is  intended  to  sow  seed  which  may  in  time 
grow  fruitful.  Mere  bookwork  will  not  make  a  successful  farmer 
or  feeder.  It  is  practical  work  that  is  the  foundation,  but  still  we 
all  know  what  a  help  and  assistance  the  book  and  the  journal 
have  been.  We  shall  instance  three  books,  modern  in  type  and 
thought. 

First,  let  us  call  on  Henry  at  Madison  and  study  his  great 
work  on  Feeds  and  Feeding.  Here  is  focr.sed  all  that  experience 
can  tell  us  of  modern  feeding.  A  leading  professor  said  to  me: 
"This  is  not  all  Henry's  work.  He  drew  largely  on  other  people's 
labor."  Granted,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  Wisconsin  pro- 
fessor was  able  to  clearly  state  the  position  of  live  stock  feeding 
up  to  date  and  produce  a  handbook  full  of  information,  and  put 
in  such  a  way  that  the  average  man  can  understand  it.  This 
book  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  plough.  It  shows  farm- 
ers how  to  utilize  their  grain  and  roughness,  and  in  doing  this 
they  retain  the  life-giving  manure  at  home,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  is  kept  up.  We  are  not  drawing  on  our  capital  by  this 
means,  but  adding  to  it.    There  the  book  is  doing  noble  work. 

Second,  take  John  A.  Craig's  "Judging  Live  Stock."  What  an 
intensely  interesting  work  this  is  to  the  student.  Not  only  can 
youth  draw  many  a  lesson  from  it,  but  the  seniors  also.  Take 
this  work  and  add  to  it  some  of  John  Gosling's  practical  illustra- 
tions on  the  block  and  what  do  you  get  in  the  beef,  mutton  and 
pork  but  a  grand  lot  of  object  lessons?  It  is  not  every  man  who 
can  get  a  stockyard  education  or  go  through  a  packing-house 
course.  The  coming  farmer  has  probably  hard  work  to  get  a 
course  at  an  institute  like  this,  and  so  he  must  depend  more  or 
less  on  the  book  for  his  education,  outside  of  the  hard,  work-a- 
day  side  of  his  life.  With  the  above  two  books  at  his  elbow, 
more  especially  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  he  can  glean  much 
that  will  help  him  in  his  business.  Mix  a  little  common  sense  as 
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to  your  location,  climate,  surroundings  and  values  and  the  result 
will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit. 

If  you  are  a  breeder,  add  a  third  book,  "Shorthorn  Cattle,"  by 
A.  H.  Sanders.  We  quote  this  book  because  it  tells  in  a  lucid  way 
the  story  of  the  premier  breed  of  cattle.  It  is  a  pathetic  story  in 
its  way.  There  is  a  rise,  decline  and  fall  of  many  families,  a  weak- 
ening of  the  constitution,  the  disappearance  of  some  grand  work, 
and  from  its  pages  the  young  breeder,  nay,  the  average  farmer 
and  ranchman,  can  draw  many  a  good  lesson.  It  tells  of  success 
and  failure.  The  breeder  depends  on  brains  more  than  manual 
labor.  His  work  is  to  make  and  assimilate,  to  produce  the 
greatest  amount  of  valuable  meat  in  the  smallest  space  at  the  least 
cost;  or  if  he  is  on  the  dairy  side  he  must  produce  the  milk  at  a 
minimum  price. 

So  with  the  above  books  and  others  of  similar  character,  he 
can  tread  the  paths  of  successful  breeders  and  feeders.  They  will 
not  insure  success  but  they  will  promote  it. 

The  above  three  authors  are  not  mentioned  because  they  are 
personal  friends  of  the  speaker,  but  to  our  mind  they  illustrate 
the  mark  at  which  we  are  aiming.  We  desire  to  inculcate  in  the 
minds  of  the  students  at  this  college  methods  by  which  they  will 
be  able  to  clothe  their  thoughts  in  written  words  that  will  appeal 
to  their  fellow-men.  We  repeat,  that  in  the  world  of  agriculture 
there  is  a  dearth  of  ready  writers.  We  have  no  end  of  practical 
minds.  If  you  go  to  the  International  Show  at  Chicago  every 
December  you  see  the  results  of  the  breeder's  and  the  feeder's 
work.  There  you  get  it  in  a  condensed  form.  You  see  the  prac- 
tical results  of  work  of  achievement  as  exemplified  by  feeders 
like  Kerrick  and  Krambeck,  Black  and  Escher.  We  do  not  men- 
tion other  feeders,  but  their  "name  is  legion — for  they  are  many." 
But  of  the  above  four  feeders,  mighty  in  their  way,  it  is  only 
Kerrick  who,  up  to  this  time,  has  been  able  to  clothe  the  results 
of  his  work  in  graceful  language.  In  this  audience  there  may  be 
an  embryo  feeder,  one  who  will  astonish  the  country  by  his  work 
in  this  line,  or  some  other  similar  pursuit.    If  he  acquires  a  fair 
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idea  of  how  to  commit  his  thoughts  to  paper  it  will  help  both  his 
neighbors  and  himself. 

Then  there  are  higher  aims  and  ambitions  in  this  great  field. 
The  seed  sown  today  and  in  future  days  at  this  college  may  ger- 
minate journalists,  who,  knowing  their  work  behind  the  plough, 
can  take  up,  in  a  practical  way,  the  great  lifework  of  moulding 
public  opinion  through  the  printing  press.  In  starting  this  work 
the  leaders  at  this  college  must  aim  high.  The  standard  must  be 
elevated,  honest,  the  basis  of  the  fabric  must  be  truth.  That  is 
the  essence  of  the  whole  matter.  We  must  steer  clear  from  the 
sensationalism  of  our  daily  press.  Perhaps  the  most  dangerous 
thing  in  our  Republic  is  the  venality  of  our  daily  press.  In  the 
West  yellow  journalism  is  very  prolific.  It  seeems  to  live  on  its 
own  garbage.  A  reporter  said  to  us  some  days  ago  in  connection 
with  a  subject  he  had  been  detailed  to  write  up:  "A  man  has  to  be 
a  cheerful  liar  to  get  up  material  for  the  articles  to  be  published." 
Fancy  a  daily  paper  descending  to  barefaced  untruth  to  attain  its 
object.  The  mission  of  a  newspaper  is  to  put  before  its  readers 
the  facts.  It  may  draw  its  own  conclusions  and  state  them. 
Further  still,  a  newspaper  should  try  to  educate,  to  elevate,  to 
create  noble  sentiments,  to  sink  what  is  base  and  immoral,  to 
encourage  all  that  is  good  and  frown  on  what  is  evil.  But  many 
of  our  influential  papers  take  an  opposite  tack  and  their  pages  are 
full  of  sensationalism,  of  murders,  of  divorce.  Vice  is  flaunted 
before  you,  not  frowned  upon. 

This  is  not  the  journalism  we  wish  exploited  in  these  halls. 
From  our  leading  dailies  agriculture  gets  almost  no  help.  It  is  a 
sealed  book  in  the  mind  of  the  city  editor.  You  all  know  that 
the  great  city  of  Chicago,  handling  live  stock  to  the  amount  of 
over  $300,000,000  in  a  single  year;  with  banks  which  clear  an- 
nually over  their  counters  eight  and  one-half  billions  of  dollars, 
depends  on  the  agricultural  country  behind  it.  It  throbs  and 
pulsates  as  the  crop  situation  develops.  The  foundation  of  its 
splendor,  its  wealth,  its  shipping,  its  factories,  come  from  the 
prairie  and  its  products.    Notwithstanding  this,  except  for  the 
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commerce  that  comes  from  these  sources,  it  pays  little  or  no  at- 
tention to  you  through  the  columns  of  its  press.  Here  is  an 
instance:  Last  December  the  International  Live  Stock  Exposi- 
tion brought  to  Chicago  an  immense  crowd.  Nearly  500,000  peo- 
ple passed  through  the  gates  of  the  Showyard.  The  city  was 
full.  It  was  overflowing  with  people  whose  work  supports  the 
merchants,  the  bankers,  the  toilers  in  the  streets,  even  the  worth- 
less on  the  levees.  This  great  swarm  of  humanity  stayed  for  a 
week  or  more.  Would  you  believe  that  during  the  show  the  prin- 
cipal newspaper  of  Chicago  scarcely  took  notice  of  this  great 
aggregation  of  agriculturists?  Two  days  out  of  that  week  they 
treated  it  with  silent  contempt.  As  far  as  I  recollect  only  one 
paper,  and  that  published  in  the  afternoon,  even  attempted  to  do 
justice  to  the  subject.  We,  of  course,  except  the  dailies  pub- 
lished at  the  Stockyards.  They  did  their  work  well.  You  would 
naturally  suppose  that  when  a  city  has  an  influx  of  over  100,000 
people  who  have  come  for  a  specified  object,  who  are  spending 
at  least  $5,000,000  in  railroad  fares,  in  hotel  bills,  in  stores,  in 
the  restaurants,  in  the  theatres,  in  countless  other  ways,  that  the 
press  of  the  city  would  greet  this  enthusiastic  crowd  with  open 
hands.  Instead  they  came  to  a  silent  city;  cold,  callous,  in  its 
reception  of  its  visitors,  whose  very  life  blood  rushes  to  this 
centre,  whose  toil  and  sweat  and  brain  power  are  ever  sending 
over  road  and  rail  the  products  that  move  the  great  wheels  of 
commerce,  and  when  they  leave  they  fold  their  tents,  pick  up 
their  parcels  and  disappear  unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung. 

The  agricultural  press  of  the  United  States  has  kept  well  up 
with  the  advance  of  population.  It  has  had  a  fairly  generous 
support  and  it  is  growing  in  power.  The  literary  standard  is  not 
very  high.  We  have  a  lack  of  ready  writers.  What  we  want  is 
men  who  are  practical,  yet  have  polished  pens.  We  need  men 
like  Druid  or  Holt  Beever  or  the  MacDonalds.  In  this 
broad  country  you  can  count  on  your  fingers  the  really  ready 
writers  on  agricultural  subjects,  and  even  then  very  few  of  them 
get  down  to  the  heart  of  their  subject.    We  can  instance  many 
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men  who,  in  practical  work,  are  unexcelled.  Possibly  in  feeding 
cattle  in  big  bunches  we  lead  any  other  country.  To  back  this 
up  you  have  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  English  expert  judges 
who  have  attended  our  Internatonal  Shows.  The  word  of  Ellis, 
Peter,  Biggar,  Ferguson  and  Ross  of  Tarrel  are  good  enough  to 
seal  this  fact.  And  yet,  as  said  above,  how  few  of  our  men  can 
state  in  logical  language  their  methods  and  their  instincts  in 
feeding  cattle.  Again,  you  come  across  men  who  are  ready 
speakers  but  poor  with  the  pen. 

All  this  argument  leads  up  to  the  fact  that  the  Plough  and 
the  Book  must  be  more  closely  associated.  We  need  it  in  our 
daily  press.  We  can  improve  it  in  our  agricultural  papers.  It  is 
almost  absent  in  our  magazine  literature.  No  monthly  of  any 
standing  devotes  itself  to  the  world  of  agriculture.  The  old 
Live  Stock  Journal,  the  work  of  Rust  and  the  elder  Sanders, 
filled  a  place  in  our  midst,  but  it  was  put  out  of  business  by  the 
weeklies,  and  while  there  may  be  such  a  magazine  in  the  country 
it  has  not  come  prominently  before  us.  We  may  go  too  fast, 
events  may  crowd  upon  us  so  rapidly  that  we  cannot  wait  thirty 
days  for  news,  but  certainly  there  are  many  readers  on  the  farm 
and  ranch  who  would  enjoy  well  digested,  clearly  written  arti- 
cles in  a  magazine  printed  and  edited  in  modern  fashion.  The 
world  goes  wild  over  Frenzied  Finance  or  railroad  baiting,  the 
worship  of  Mammon  by  a  copper  syndicate,  or  a  Beef  Trust  bal- 
loon, but  our  publishers  are  almost  silent  on  the  leading  industry 
of  America.  They  tell  us  with  great  truth  that  they  can  find 
few  practical  writers  of  ability,  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  experts 
in  this  line. 

Modern  literature  calls  for  effective  work,  for  a  graceful,  bet- 
ter still,  a  graphic  style.  Addison  is  graceful  but  Macaulay  is 
more  incisive;  and  where  the  word  reads  Addison  once,  it  turns 
to  Macauley  a  hundred  times.  After  reading  D'Aubigny's  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation  it  is  like  a  breath  of  ozone  to  pick  up 
Robertson's  Sermons  and  revel  in  their  freshness  of  thought,  in 
the  poetic  prose  in  which  he  clothes  his  ideas  of  this  world  and 
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the  world  to  come.  We  need  writers  who  can  approach  the  epi- 
gram of  Carlyle,  the  logic  of  Chalmers,  the  florid,  magnificent 
fancy  of  Dickens,  the  satire  of  Thackeray,  the  descriptive  power 
of  Wing.  One  man  and  one  alone,  Shakespeare,  has  given  to  the 
English  language  such  a  combination,  but  we  can  aim  at  it.  We 
can  stand  at  least  on  the  threshold  of  his  mansion.  Let  us  hope 
for  better  things.    Let  us  try  to  imitate  the  masters. 

Here  is  a  story  apropos  of  such  a  thought.  Many  years  ago 
we  stood  by  the  banks  of  Bonnie  Doon.  Its  swift  waters  rushed 
below  the  bridge  where  Tarn  O'Shanter  shook  off  the  warlock. 
It  was  a  summer  night.  The  rustling  trees  were  musical  with 
birds,  the  landscape  was  bathed  in  purple  as  the  sun  sped  toward 
our  western  world.  A  few  yards  below  the  bridge,  on  a  piece  of 
meadow  land,  soft  and  velvety,  stood  the  Shell  Palace,  where 
relics  of  Burns  were  kept  and  where  by  cunningly  set  mirrors 
you  saw  the  bubbling,  laughing  stream  course  backward  and  for- 
ward. It  was  a  fairy  scene  with  a  halo  of  vivid  associations 
hanging  around  it.  Inside  was  an  old-fashioned  little  man  telling 
you  of  the  great  and  glorious  Scottish  songster.  When  he  came 
to  a  certain  relic  he  began  reciting  Tarn  O'Shanter.  It  was  a 
weird  sort  of  experience,  for  near  by  was  Alloway  Kirk  and 
houses  haunted  by  ancient  witches.  When  he  was  done  one  of 
the  party  said:  "Living  in  such  surroundings  you  must  be  a  poet, 
also."  "That  I  am,  Sir,"  was  his  reply,  and  mounting  a  chair  on 
which  the  immortal  Tarn  was  supposed  to  have  dallied  with  the 
bottle,  he  burst  into  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Burns.  It  was  a 
long  lament,  suggestive  of  other  worlds,  and  heightened,  so  far  as 
we  were  concerned,  by  the  closing  nightfall.  When  he  was  done 
he  made  us  a  short  address  of  farewell,  finishing  up  with  the 
sentence:  "As  a  Scotch  poet  I  am  no'  up  to  Robbie,  but  I  am 
next  to  him!"  Therefore  a  good  conceit  of  your  abilities  is 
sometimes  not  a  bad  thing.  Certain  it  is,  if  we  do  not  try  we  shall 
never  get  there.  There  is  still  a  field  for  poets  in  the  world,  but 
what  we  agriculturists  need  is  better  facilities  to  put  our  thoughts 
before  our  fellow-workers.    It  lies  much  with  ourselves.  This 
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School  of  Journalism  may  pave  the  way  for  higher  flights,  for 
more  splendid  ambitions  in  the  pathways  of  literature  as  applied 
to  the  farm  and  the  life  surrounding  it. 

This  brings  us  to  another  phase  of  our  story.  Not  this  gene- 
ration but  some  of  our  fathers  remember  the  farm  before  the 
days  of  railroads.  The  speaker's  father's  earliest  recollection 
was  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  Great  Britain  in  1832.  At 
the  little  village  to  which  he  toddled  by  his  father's  side  there 
were  great  rejoicings,  for  it  meant  emancipation  to  the  middle 
classes,  that  rock  on  which  England's  greatness  has  long  been 
founded.  Then  there  were  no  railroads.  James  Watt  had  lived; 
Edison  had  not.  Stephenson  had  just  mastered  the  problem  of 
the  locomotive,  its  success  to  be  later  exemplified  by  Vanderbilt 
in  this  country.  But  even  in  those  days  farm  life  was  intensely 
attractive  in  the  British  isles  The  roads  were  good.  Macadam 
had  led  the  way  and  while  transportation  was  slow  it  was  over 
good  turnpikes,  and  the  sea,  that  greatest  of  common  carriers, 
was  always  near  at  hand.  Under  such  conditions  the  progress 
in  this  country  would  have  been  very  slow.  Steam  power  and 
electricity  have  done  relatively  far  more  for  America  than  for 
such  a  country  as  Great  Britain.  The  great  prairie  States,  with 
their  long  miles  of  dirt  roads,  rendered  farm  life  in  them  far 
from  attractive. 

Up  to  now  there  has  been  little  change,  except  as  stated  here- 
after. The  long  winters  of  the  North,  the  intense  heat  in 
the  South,  the  want  of  labor  at  many  times  of  the  year, 
more  especially  during  the  ripening  of  crops,  made  farm- 
ing in  old  days  a  life  of  toil,  which  aside  from  the 
gains  had  little  other  recompense.  The  railroads,  of  course, 
made  a  mighty  change,  and  as  the  frontier  changed  into  the  solid 
district  with  schools,  churches,  libraries  and  other  comforts  of 
civilization,  life  became  more  bearable.  Labor  conditions  have 
been  changed  wonderfully,  greatly  for  the  better,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery.  As  said  above  this  has  been  marvelous. 
Still  the  lot  of  the  husbandmen,  except  in  very  favored  localities. 
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does  not  compare  with  such  a  country  as  England.  But  during 
the  last  ten  years  the  era  of  electricity  as  applied  to  country  life 
has  opened.  We  see  it  in  the  interurban  electric  road.  How  far 
this  will  be  exploited  no  man  can  tell.  We  do  not  venture  to 
prophesy.  We  know  that  electricity  has  almost  monopolized  the 
city.  It  will  also  conquer  the  country.  It  is  spreading  the  rural 
postoffice  delivery  with  great  rapidity,  it  brings  the  daily  paper 
to  your  door.  The  long  haul  to  the  depot  is  going.  The  era  of 
quick  and  frequent  transportaion  is  reaching  many  a  home.  The 
problem  of  good  roads  is  not  solved  but  conditions  are  ame- 
liorated. 

Many  years  ago  we  spent  three  winters  in  Ontario.  One  of 
them  was  "soft."  The  memories  of  it  haunt  us  still.  Though 
but  four  miles  from  town  it  took  over  an  hour  to  get  there.  We 
had  to  scour  the  country  for  horses  and  cattle.  Day  after  day  we 
plodded  through  mud  or  over  half  frozen  roads,  a  hopeless,  dis- 
heartening sort  of  work.  Social  life  had  to  be  abandoned  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  for  locomotion,  except  for  urgent  business,  was 
out  of  the  question.  Since  then  we  advocate  good  roads  and  an 
education  such  as  we  aim  at.  The  first  difficulty  is  being  rapidly 
overcome.    The  second  we  propose  to  attack  through  the  college. 

Machinery  is  doing  much.  In  fact  it  is  working  wonders.  The 
plough  is  improved,  the  reaper,  the  threshing  machine,  the 
manure  spreader,  are  with  us  in  perfect  harmony,  every  wheel 
working  sweetly  with  its  neighbor.  We  live  in  an  era  of  mechan- 
ical improvement.  We  are  working  toward  a  point  where  city 
and  country  life  will  be  almost  synonymous.  You  will  scarcely 
know  where  one  begins  and  the  other  leaves  off.  The  engineer, 
aided  by  the  inventor,  has  accomplished  so  much  that  the  stories 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  pale  before  them.  Steam  and  electricity 
work  hand  in  hand.  Telegraph  and  telephone  tell  you  many  a 
strange  story. 

But  withal  we  are  not  advancing  rapidly  in  certain  lines  of 
agriculture.  It  is  doubtful  if  our  live  stock  has  advanced  much  in 
quality  in  the  past  ten  years.    The  common  stock  of  the  country 
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has  undoubtedly  improved  somewhat.  Go  back  twenty  years  and 
look  at  our  Shorthorns.  Have  they  improved  as  a  general  pur- 
pose animal?  The  Hereford  has  grown  better,  but  his  impress 
grows  less  marked  as  his  blood  is  used  year  after  year.  Those 
are  questions  for  serious  thought.  There  is  work  for  the  Book 
here,  and  noble  work  at  that. 

It  is  only  in  late  years  that  we  have  really  attacked  in  earnest 
the  improvement  of  our  cattle  and  sheep.  The  hog  we  omit 
because  he  has  reached  a  very  high  state  of  development.  In 
making  those  remarks  we  lay  ourselves  open  to  criticism,  but 
that  we  must  stand.  So  far  as  our  purebreds  of  either  cattle  or 
sheep  are  concerned,  they  have  been  more  in  the  hands  of  specu- 
lators than  breeders.  Fashion  rather  than  utility  has  been  the 
guiding  star.  The  old  Fat  Stock  Show  that  used  to  be  held  on 
the  Lake  front  at  Chicago  did  much  to  educate  the  people,  but 
the  results  never  got  fairly  before  the  public.  The  State  and 
County  Fairs  have  done  much,  but  it  remained  for  the  Interna- 
tional Live  Stock  Exposition,  with  its  wonderful  display  of  single 
animals  and  its  magnificent  showing  of  carload  lots,  to  teach  our 
feeder  farmers  the  relative  value  of  good  blood. 

Beef  and  mutton,  milk  and  wool,  are  the  end  of  all  things  so 
far  as  the  steer  and  the  wether  are  concerned.  There  we  have 
been  able  to  demonstrate  the  true  value  of  things.  The  work  has 
spread,  as  you  know,  to  our  colleges,  and  the  young  men  have  an 
opportunity  to  judge  for  themselves.  The  record  of  experience 
will  go  deep  in  their  minds.  Here  memory's  tablet  will  be  no 
graven  image,  but  a  sign  for  their  future  work  that  can  never  be 
blotted  out.  Those  great  exhibitions  can  be  helped  in  the  lecture 
room.  Here  the  Professor  can  do  much.  Here  such  a  man  as 
Gosling  shines,  for  he  can  show  you  the  results  by  practical  dem- 
onstration. The  deeper  you  dig  the  more  interesting  this  work 
becomes.  It  is  an  endless  chain.  The  lecture  room,  the  feed 
yard,  the  stockyards,  the  packing  house,  and  the  results  of  all  put 
in  vivid  language  so  that  those  who  follow  can  reap  the  benefit. 

The  Government  or  College  bulletin  is  ofttimes  a  dry  and 
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dusty  affair.  It  is  too  long-winded  for  the  average  man.  It 
lacks  simplicity  and  needs  elucidation.  We  often  say  that  one  of 
Coburn's  little  cards  is  a  sermon  in  itself.  The  gentleman  has 
the  gift  of  taking  the  kernel  from  the  nut  and  laying  it  before 
you.  What  we  want  is  something  simple,  attractive  and  instruc- 
tive.   In  this  line  the  Book  can  be  greatly  improved. 

Other  studies  lie  before  the  student.  The  soil,  that  unknown 
quantity,  is  before  us.  The  hand  of  the  chemist,  the  pen  of  the 
scientist,  the  careful  observation  of  the  agriculturist,  all  have  a 
subject  that  they  can  work  upon.  Add  to  this  the  improvement 
of  our  grains  and  grasses  and  what  a  field  there  is  for  intelligent 
effort.  Here  the  Plough  and  the  Book  must  work  together.  The 
American  farmer  is  slovenly  in  his  treatment  of  the  soil.  Nature 
has  been  lavish  and  there  is  a  want  of  thoroughness.  Look  at 
the  fields  of  England,  the  gardens  of  France,  or  the  prolific  in- 
tensity of  the  Scottish  lowlands,  and  see  what  can  be  done.  You 
can  read  page  after  page  descriptive  of  the  scenery  of  these 
places,  giving  a  general  account  of  the  country,  but  in  regard  to 
the  splendor  of  the  agriculture  the  scribe  is  almost  silent. 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs.  Still  it  is 
there.  To  our  idea  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  practical 
agriculturist  has  not  been  trained  to  this  work.  His  life  is  on  the 
average  laborious  and  the  hand  of  toil  does  not  readily  grasp  the 
pen  and  use  it  with  ease.  Perhaps  no  one  can  judge  of  this  bet- 
ter than  a  man  in  our  line  of  business.  The  letters  we  receive  at 
our  office  frequently  show  in  themselves  a  woeful  lack  of  ex- 
pression, yet  when  the  writer  comes  along  he  can  talk  fluently 
and  to  the  point.  Ask  him  to  sit  down  and  put  in  writing  his 
spoken  language  and  you  generally  stump  him.  Illustrating  once 
more  the  contrast  betv/een  the  American  farmer  and  his  British 
cousin,  you  will  find  the  former  somewhat  of  an  orator,  easy  of 
speech,  fluent,  confident,  more  especially  on  the  platform,  but  he 
is  deficient  on  paper;  whereas  the  latter  has  a  good  grasp  on  his 
subject  at  the  desk,  but  is  hesitating,  uncertain,  while  speaking  in 
public.    Those  remarks  are  probably  not  especially  important 
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but  they  run  parallel  to  our  subject  and  illustrate  what  we  aim  to 
remedy.  This  can  only  be  done  when  the  mind  is  young,  while 
it  is  plastic  and  ready  to  absorb  all  that  is  beneficial.  The  balky 
horse  is  hard  to  cure  if  he  is  allowed  to  follow  his  own  way 
toward  middle  age.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  start  our  students 
on  the  proper  course.  Not  all  will  be  journalists,  but  those  who 
are  apt  will  take  up  the  matter  either  as  a  profession  or  as  a 
diversion. 

Aside  from  all  this,  literature  is  a  delightful  pursuit.  Today  it 
is  probably,  from  a  money  point  of  view,  the  cheapest  form  of 
recreation.  The  best  of  books  can  be  had  at  moderate  prices. 
The  standard  works  are  within  everyone's  reach.  Next  to  Nature 
nothing  charms  one  so  much  as  a  good  book.  It  acts  as  a  stimu- 
lant and  incentive.  Did  you  ever  read  Excelsior?  How  it  ele- 
vates your  soul,  how  it  rings  in  your  mind!  Have  you  ever  read 
Locksley  Hall?    Here  is  a  couplet  that  appeals  to  all  mankind: 

"Make  me  feel  the  wild  pulsation  that  I  felt  before  the  strife, 
When  I  heard  my  days  before  me  and  the  tumult  of  my  life." 

Verse  after  verse  is  full  of  burning  thoughts,  blazing  a  path 
through  the  forest  of  life.  The  influence  of  poetry  is  wonder- 
ful. When  interpreed  through  music  it  reaches  its  highest  form. 
The  inspiration  is  divine  and  it  sways  the  soul  when  warbled 
from  the  throat  of  the  nightingale  or  the  oriole;  for  they  speak  as 
the  poets  of  nature,  of  earth  and  sky,  of  fountain  and  fell.  Many 
an  hour  we  have  lain  upon  the  hillside  listening  to  the  lark.  No 
human  voice  could  stir  the  soul  to  the  same  degree,  for  the  pure, 
clear,  sweet  sound  makes  the  mind  drift  away  to  nobler  thoughts, 
to  higher  inspirations,  and  when  twilight  becomes  a  shadow  of 
the  night  you  still  think,  perchance  dream,  of  the  poetry  of 
Nature.  Further  still,  poetry  expressed  even  by  the  wild  pibroch 
has  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  imagination.  A  Highland  regiment 
was  leaving  for  foreign  service.  The  hillmen,  sons  of  nature, 
children  of  the  glen  and  the  purple  hillside,  have  a  strong  poetic 
fancy.    The  band  was  playing  "Lochaber  no  more,"  a  wild,  weird 
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dirge,  a  lament  of  their  thatch-covered  clachans  and  the  dwell- 
ers therein.  The  men  began  to  waver.  Their  faces  turned  away 
to  the  loved  spots,  the  homes  of  infancy,  the  days  of  yore,  the 
wife  by  the  peat  fire,  the  sweetheart  by  the  babbling  brook.  It 
was  too  much.  They  must  go  back.  The  commanding  officer 
saw  what  was  going  on.  He  knew  his  men,  for  he  was  one  of 
them.  He  signaled  the  pipers  to  change  the  tune.  They  struck 
up  "Scots  wha'  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled."  The  effect  was  magical. 
Every  man  braced  up  and  with  eyes  to  the  front  marched  over 
the  gangways. 

If  poetry  has  this  effect  on  the  Highlander  from  his  lonely 
glen,  you  can  imagine  the  influence  it  has  had  on  the  world  at 
large.  It  has  been  well  said  that  poetry  is  the  mother  of  language, 
or  possibly  it  might  be  better  to  say,  it  is  the  creator  of  language. 
Turn  back  and  scan  the  pages  of  history.  What  do  you  find? 
Homer  in  Greece,  Virgil  in  Rome,  Dante  in  Italy,  and  Shakes- 
peare in  England,  and  that  one  man  gives  language  to  the  world 
of  commerce — hybrid  language  though  it  is,  it  practically  con- 
trols the  world.  We  find  it  wherever  the  British  flag  floats.  It 
expresses  thought  wherever  the  star  of  empire  is  carried  by  an 
American  citizen.  Those  poetic  giants  did  for  language  what 
Christ  did  for  the  Cross,  what  Mahomet  did  for  the  Crescent, 
what  Luther  did  to  dispel  the  gloom  of  the  Dark  Ages,  what  Bis- 
marck did  for  a  United  Germany,  what  Lincoln  did  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  of  today  and  of  the  years  to  come. 

Let  us  examine  further.  You  will  find  that  the  quotations 
used  in  daily  life  come  almost  entirely  from  the  poets.  Unknow- 
ingly we  who  use  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  are  constantly  draw- 
ing on  Shakespeare  and  our  other  poets.  Their  thoughts  in 
epigram  come  to  our  minds  daily,  and  in  turn  the  Bard  of  Avon 
unconsciously  draws  on  David  and  Dante,  Homer  and  Horace, 
for  language  is  an  endless  chain.  Next  to  Shakespeare  probably 
Burns  has  given  us  as  many  fine  thoughts  subject  to  quotation  as 
any  other  modern  poet.    Some  of  the  best  have  the  disadvantage 
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of  being  of  the  Scotch  language.  Here  are  two  which  will  bear 
repeating: 

"The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men  gang  aft  a-gley" 

and — 

"0  wad  some  Pow'r  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us:" 

Burns  was  the  Poet  of  the  Plough.  We  can  afford  to  study 
his  works.  They  tell  of  humble  life,  of  simple  scenes.  His  de- 
scriptions are  drawn  direct  from  nature.  Here  are  a  verse  or  two 
from  his  poem  "To  Mary  in  Heaven"  which  are  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  imagery  can  produce  in  language: 

"Ayr  gurgling  kiss'd  his  pebbled  shore, 
O'erhung  with  wildwoods,  thick'ning  green 
The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar, 
Twin'd  am'rous  'round  the  raptur'd  scene. 
The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  he  prest, 
The  birds  sang  love  on  ev'ry  spray, 
Till  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 
Proclaimed  the  speed  of  winged  day. 
Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  mem'ry  wakes, 
And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care! 
Time  but  the  impression  stronger  makes. 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear." 

As  years  pass  on  you  will  turn  from  poetry  to  prose.  The 
first  has  fired  your  imagination;  it  has  sown  no  end  of  seed  in 
your  soul.  You  will  never  forget  it;  but  with  the  latter  comes 
more  mature  thought;  the  walls  of  the  edifice  are  not  like  a 
child's  castle  of  blocks.  They  are  laid  with  cement  and  if  well 
built  the  foundation  lasts  with  life. 

Study  well  how  to  read.  Remember  that  of  all  books,  not 
only  from  a  moral  point  of  view  but  as  a  literary  work,  the  Bible 
is  the  grandest:  It  is  the  most  soul-inspiring,  and  no  writer  of 
poetry  or  prose  has  ever  touched  it  so  far  as  literary  merit  is 
concerned.  It  leads;  all  others  follow.  It  touches  every  side  of 
human  nature  and  it  does  it  in  the  simplest  of  language.  For  a 
text-book  you  cannot  do  better  than  study  it  closely.  It  is  cath- 
olic in  its  views.  It  appeals  to  all — Jew  and  Gentile,  Romanist 
and  a  Protestant.  It  serves  equally  well  the  dweller  on  the  prairies 
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and  the  ranchman  on  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  as  good  on  the 
steppes  of  Russia  as  on  Iowa  blue  grass.  It  matters  little  what 
your  religion  is,  follow  it  and  you  will  not  be  far  wrong.  It  will 
help  you  further.    Study  its  style  and  you  will  never  regret  it. 
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